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THE evils of communication are many and’apparent. Whis- 
pering, under which term we would include communication of 
all kinds, is the source of nearly all the disorder that arises in , 
school. Indeed, it is impossible to have any tolerable degree 
of quiet, where it is permitted or practised to any extent with- 
out permission. In some select, private schools, and in some 
small public schools of the higher grade, this privilege may, 
perhaps, be allowed without much inconvenience. But in such 
as we generally understand by the term public or common 
schools, whispering is a great evil in all its tendencies and re- 
sults. In a school where it is permitted, six times in a half 


day,—or twice an hour, —for each scholar, would by no means 


be considered an unreasonable allowance. And yet with sixty 
pupils, (a fair average number, perhaps,) there would be 360 
whispers in one session, or two a minute. Now what can be 
done in a school where there is an average of two whispers 
every minute? Even if they were all confined to subjects 
appropriate to the school-room, to inquiries concerning lessons, 
&e., the very act of communication must produce a vast 
amount of noise and confusion. But no one, at all acquainted 
with human nature, or who has had any experience in teaching, 
will suppose for a moment that any bounds can be set to the 
indulgence of this propensity. The last party, and the next 
sleigh-ride, the new bonnet of one, and the shabby dress of 
another, the name or the looks of the stranger who occupies the 
platform ; these, and all other subjects, that ever entered the 
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imaginative brains of a child, are discussed will perfect free- 
dom and the greatest animation. 

When one scholar whispers, another must hear and saben 
may reply; the attention of two, therefore, is necessarily taken 
by every communication that happens in school, and most likely 
all the pupils in the immediate neighborhood are more or less 
disturbed. Sometimes a witty remark passes from one to 
another, till the attention of the whole school is diverted. 
What, for example, is the occasion of this sudden smiling and 
tittering all over the room? What has happened now to excite 
the attention and cast a broad grin over the countenance ‘of all ? 
That young lad whom you see in the corner, with eyes intently 
fixed upon “his book, diligently engaged in study, with a coun- 
tenance so demure, ‘that it would seem no smile could ever find 
lodgment there, and whose whole appearance indicates the loss 
of all earthly friends, — that young lad, who never did any- 
thing wrong, and who always meets the unjust suspicion of his 
teacher, with the frank “Me, Sir! what have I done ?’’— that 
young lad has just started a joke, which, passing rapidly from 
mouth to mouth, has electrified the whole school. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that whispering causes a great waste of time, in 
addition to the noise and general disorder, which it inevitably 
creates. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject far- 
ther. ‘The evils of communication are obvious, and will readily 
suggest themselves to one at all acquainted with the theory or 
practice of teaching. 

The question of the greatest importance, which we will now 
proceed to consider, is, How may these evils be most easily and 
effectually remedied ? 

In the first place, let the teacher give his pupils a correct 
idea of the nature of the offence. Whispering is not morally 
wrong, and the teacher who so regards it, will fail of his object. 
Children cannot be made to believe, and they ought not if they 
could, that the simple act of communication, in any manner, or 
under any circumstances, is an offence to be compared with 
profanity, lying, &c. As has been already stated, a school 
may be so small and select, that whispermg may be allowed 
without any serious injury. But this is not the case with 
schools generally, and it is for the teacher to explain to his | 
pupils, why it is right in one case, and wrong in another. This 
may be readily done. It will be easy for all scholars to see, 
that, in our common public schools, a general license to pupils 
to communicate together, would be destructive of all order, and 
would defeat the very end for which schools are established. 
Each teacher will have his own method of impressing this fact 
upon his pupils ; one will do it with much greater facility than 
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another, but nid one of common ingenuity will find any difficulty 

“in obtiifining their intellectual assent to the necessity of an en- 
tire p&ehibition of communication in school. This point being 
gained, the next step is to obtain their cordial codperation in 
carrying out the prohibition. And here there is nothing pecu- 
liar; the same course may be pursued, the same steps taken, 
the same motives urged, as would be done in reference to any 
other rule of school. The various considerations that might 
be offered, it would be out of place here to consider, as it 
would be, in effect, taking up the whole subject of the manage- 
ment of a school; and our object now is, to dwell on those 
particulars only, which have special reference to the subject of 
this essay. 

One point, however, is of sufficient consequence to demand a 
moment’s attention. The duty and the importance of self con- 
trol should be brought home to the mind and conscience of 
every child. No favorable opportunity for its exercise should 

whe neglected, and no rule of school will be more favorable than 
the one we are now considering. Indeed, children are so con- 
stantly exposed to temptation, and the ease with which they 
may escape detection under ordinary circumstances is so great, 
that the child who will abstain from all communication, has 
acquired a command of himself, which he will find of great 
advantage in any and every situation in life. 

And now, having explained the nature and the effect of com- 
munication, the reasonableness of its prohibition, and having 
secured the codperation of his pupils, as far as he may be able, 
the teacher is prepared to proclaim its entire banishment from 
school. And here no half-way temporizing policy will answer ; 
total abstinence is the only remedy, and total abstinence must 
be firmly but wisely insisted on. Whispering has become an 
offence against the good order of the school; and if persisted 
in, it must be punished as other offences are, according to the 
judgment of the teacher. 

In the next place, the teacher should make such a disposition 
of his scholars as will place the fewest temptations in their way. 
For this purpose, those most likely to violate the rule, should 
be seated apart, and in such a position that the teacher may 
have a constant and easy supervision over them. Neither should 
scholars who have a strong friendship for each other be seated 
together, their earnest entreaties to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; for the temptation to evil is so great, that few children 
will be able to resist it. But a very important principle in 
seating scholars, is, that no two of the same class shall come in 
contact. For scholars, sitting side by side, pursuing the same 
branches, and preparing the same lessons, the desire to com- 
municate together is so great, and the opportunity to do it is so 
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frequent and so easy, that they are almost irresistible. Sup- 
pose the lesson be one in arithmetic ; the erasure of a single 
figure may point out a mistake, or the making of one may re- 
veal the whole secret of the solution of a difficult problem. If 
it be in defining, how easy for one scholar to point out to anoth- 
er the particular signification of the word under consideration. 
Or suppose it be a lesson in geography. The pupil, with one 
finger pointing to a word in his text-book, is with another cross- 
ing seas and rivers, traversing deserts and clambering over 
mountains, till the eye is weary with the fruitless search for 
some little lake, or village, or river; how easy, then, for the 
point of a neighbor’s pencil to remove the whole difficulty in a 
moment, * 

Again, scholars should have enough to do, and be required 
to do it. It is unreasonable to expect a child, who has no oc- 
cupation, to sit for any length of time without being engaged 
in play, or in the violation of some rule. But if he has a task 
which must be performed, of sufficient length to occupy his 
attention, not only will most of the temptations to evil be re- 
moved, but he will have no time to yield to those which may 
remain. 

We have now supposed that a school has a correct idea of 
‘ the nature of whispering and the necessity of its prohibition ; 
that the better portion of it are willing to yield to the wishes of 
the teacher, and practise self-denial. We have supposed the 
pupils to be arranged in a manner the most favorable for its 
prevention, and to have sufficient employment to occupy their 
time. . And yet, in spite of the closest watchfulness on the part 
of the teacher, in spite of severity of punishment in cases of 
detection, it will undoubtedly be found, that there still exists a 
vast amc nt of whispering in school. What farther steps can 
be taken to remedy the evil ? 

We answer: In all schools above the grade of Primary, let 
the pupils be held to a strict accountability, and be called upon 
to report once or twice each half day, whether they have had 
communication, and if so, the number of times. This, for a time, 
should be entirely voluntary, and not the slightest punishment 
should follow even the highest number of offences. At first, 
especially where communication has been practised to any ex- 
tent, not more than two or three will be found to have abstained 
entirely. Some will have whispered once, others twice, and 
80 on, perhaps up to ten or twelve violations of the rule. With- 
out a word of reproof for the worst cases, let those who have 
done well be commended, and all encouraged to try again. A 
perceptible improvement will be manifest each time the account 
is taken, and in a few days or a week, a large majority will be 
able to render a perfect, and with little temptation to wrong, 
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we may suppose an honest report. Let this course be pursued 
till the pupils shall have unconsciously demonstrated to each 
other and themselves, their abilty to abstain from all communi- 
cation, and till they shall have formed the habit of closely 
watching their conduct, and noting the number of delinquen- 
cies. It now only remains for the teacher to call for the report 
at stated times, and to affix a penalty to each transgression. 
The punishment may be a mark of discredit, or some trifling 
inconvenience, but in most cases it should be slight, though with 
the understanding that the practice must be entirely abandoned. 
In this manner, it is believed, that communication, if not wholly, 
may be so nearly banished from school, that the little which 
remains shall cease to be of any serious injury. 

But to this method, there are some scrious objections of a 
moral nature, which demand careful consideration. In the 
Ninth Annual Report of the first Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, this subject is very fully discussed, and the objections 
to the method here proposed, are very ably and forcibly pre- 
sented. ‘Taking those objections to be the strongest that can 
he offered, we may consider our own case made out, if we are 
able satisfactorily to answer them. 

The great objection, and indeed the only one, as it includes 
all the rest,is this: ‘To prevent whispering, it tempts to false- 
hood.” But the prohibition itself, it will be conceded by all, 
leads to a vast amount of practical falsehood. Yet the majori- 
ty, and probably a large majority of teachers think it necessary 
that the prohibition should be made. It is impossible to pro- 
mulgate a single rule, the observance of which would be bene- 
ficial to society, that some cne would not be tempted to break. 
But shall all rules and laws be annulled, that we may have no 
temptation to sin? All the regulations of a school, all the 
laws in fact of a civil community, must contravene the wishes 
or the interests of some, else there would be no necessity for 
making them. We are all surrounded by temptation, and as 
children like others must constantly meet with it, they should 
he early taught how to meet and to overcome. 

But the child, by being called upon to report an offence, is 
liable to commit the much more heinous one of falsehood. But 
what is it to report, except to answer the question, “Are you 
guilty or-not guilty?” How different from any interrogatory, 
except for convenience it is put to and answered by the whole 
school at once? Has not every teacher the right, the moral 
right, we mean, to call up a pupil and question him with re- 
gard to the violation of any rule? Shall the parent, on return- 
ing to his home, hesitate to inquire of his child respecting some 
mischief done, lest ke may be the wrong-doer and be tempted 
to tell a falsehood ? What is the integrity of that child, or of 
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any child, worth, whom the teacher or parent may fear to in- 
terrogate? And how many offences must be committed, and 
how much moral instruction given, and how long before he may 
venture to put the question plainly, “ Did you or did you not 
do this?” The principle is the same in both cases; if the 
temptation is stronger in the one than the other, it is made so 
by the attendant circumstances. 

But the greatest caution should be exercised in calling for 
the report. There should be no loophole of retreat, no oppor- 
tunity for evasion. ‘The question should be put in such a form 
and manner, that a direct answer must be given; and the 
scholar made to see that there is no half way, that he must 
either tell the truth or a falsehood. Suppose, for instance, that 
scholars who have had communication, are required to come 
forward, or to stand in their seats; or suppose that all the 
names are called, and each one is expected to report the num- 
ber of offences ; in such cases the scholar may argue to him- 
self, and perhaps satisfy his own conscience, that by simply 
neglecting to report, he escapes detection, and is not, at the 
same time, guilty of telling a falsehood. But let those pupils 
who have had no communication be called upon to stand, and 
the guilty ones will of course be left in their seats; or let tho 
whole school be made to rise, and permission given to those 
who have had no communication to be seated, and the guilty ones 
will be left standing. Now it would be easy to make all schol- 
ars see and feel, that if guilty, by standing in the one case, or 
being seated in the other, they tell a lie as plainly as they 
could do it in words. 

Frequent opportunities should also be taken to impress upon 
their minds the great importance of always telling the truth, and 
of showing them that no comparison can be instituted between the 
offences of whispering and telling a falsehood. No severity of 
discipline either should follow this voluntary report; as the 
temptation (for temptation it certainly is,) should be made no 
greater than the child ought to be able to resist. And indeed, 
no severity of discipline will often be needed ; for the child who 
can be induced to give in a true report, will generally refrain 
from whispering that he may not be obliged to report it, with- 
out regard to the consequences following it. 

But the objector in closing, asks with an air of triumph the 
following important question: “If it be practicable to train a 
school to such a high point of principle and honorable feeling, 
that its members will promptly acknowledge the transgression 
of a rule, may not the same members be so trained as not to be 
guilty of the transgression itself?” To this question we un- 
hesitatingly reply in the negative. And the reasons for this 
answer are obvious. For, in the first place, apart from the 
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guilt of lying, considered in a moral point of view, there is a 
different feeling in the community with regard to it, from: that 
which exists in reference to many other offences. All men 
have a natural respect for the truth; and many individuals 
who would be guilty of some slight delinquencies, or even of 
offences of a moral nature, would yet scorn to tell a lie. And 
there is, perhaps, no surer way of injuring the feelings of an 
honorable man, or, indeed, of directly insultmg any man, than 
by charging him with an attempt to deceive. So a scholar of 
a playful disposition might violate many of the rules of school, 
who would suffer the severest punishment sooner than tell a 
falsehood. | 

And in the second place, it is admitted that the telling of a 
lie is an offence a thousand times more heinous than whisper- 
ing. Now because a child or an individual can be prevented 
from committing one offence, does it necessarily follow that he 
can be kept from the commission of another not a thousandth 
part as great? Because you can prevent a child from robbing 
a money box or picking his neighbor’s pocket, can you as easily 
hinder him from taking an apple from his neighbor’s orchard ? 
If a child whispers, he commits an offence against his teacher ; 
if he tells a lie, he sins against God; and because he can be 
restrained from committing the greater offence, it does not fol- 
low that he can also be restrained from committing one infinite- 
ly less. And we believe, that by proper watchfulness and care 
on the part of the teacher, scholars may generally be so trained 
as to tell the truth. 

But in nearly all schools, and under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, there will undoubtedly be some cases of fa'sehood. 
To this objection there are two satisfactory replies. In the 
first place, for the incorrect report which may be made, the 
teacher cannot be held responsible. He cannot investigate a 
single case of difficulty that may arise in school, without expos- 
ing his witnesses to temptation. He cannot put the question 
to the members of a class in arithmetic, either individually or 
collectively, whether they have been assisted in the ; reparation 
of their lesson, without tempting them to sin, and perhaps with- 
out reeciving some false answers in reply. Yet in both cases, 
he is doing not only what is right and proper, but what may in 
some circumstances be an imperative duty. It is his province, 


by the inculcation of moral principle to prepare the child as. 


far as possible to resist temptation, and then the responsibility 
cannot rest with him. 

In the second place, although in the method proposed, there 
may be some falsehoods told, yet on the whole, we believe there 
will be a less amount of moral evil in school. Whispering, as 
has already been stated, is not of itsclf morally wrong; but 
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there is probably no offence against the good order of a school 
which is attended with so much secret evasion, so many base 
artifices, so much trickery and deception, as whispering. With 
every whisper, then, which is prevented, there are also pre- 
vented just so many of the attending circumstances. If, there- 
fore, the view here taken be correct, that this plan is the most 
efficacious, it will necessarily prevent a great amount of moral 
evil. And if at the close of school, one-tenth of the pupils 
should give in a false report, we believe that even then, for 
every lie that is told, there will have been /ess lies acted by ten. 

The writer of this essay does not flatter himself, that either 
the beauty of his style, or the originality of his thoughts, will 
secure for him the favorable consideration of the Committee. 
‘The only merit which he claims for himself, is a sincere belief 
in the correctness of the views presented. If, however, a bet- 
ter remedy than the one here presented can be offered, no one 
will be more thankful than he, or more ready to receive and 


adopt it. 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


We would solicit the attention of our fellow-teachers, to the 
views, of Mr. Burton, in the following letter; not that we would 
have it inferred that there is any subscriber of the ‘* Teacher” 
who does not peruse every article of a work devoted to his par- 
ticular calling; but under the fear that there may be those who 
will not feel it their duty to codperate with the writer of the 
letter in his great undertaking. Mr. Burton is generally and 
familiarly known as the author of “The District School as it 
was,” —a book as extensively read as any of its time, afford- 
ing a large fund of amusement and gratification to its readers, 
and which will not soon be forgotten. Let every teacher read 
this letter out of regard to his best interests. Could its sug- 
gestions be carried out,—and who doubts their practicability 
if set in action in the right way, and by the right sort of men ? 
—how much would the work of the teacher be facilitated! It 
is the want of codperation between parents and teachers which 
is our greatest obstacle to success; what teacher has not suf- 
fered from it? and how many, with prospects blighted, have to 
regard it as the cause of their failure. It is also disastrous to 
the pupil. Examine the questions which Mr. Burton proposes ; 
they will be found rigidly searching in their character, and will 
commend themselves as penned by no visionary enthusiast, but 
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by one who understands the difficulties which the teacher labors 
under, and who treats his subject in a plain, practical manner. 
Furthermore, let it be known, that in a truly self-sacrificing 
spirit, Mr. B. is devoting his energies to a cause worthy the high- 
est efforts of man. He 3 is deservi ing the thanks of all, and the 
codperation especially of teachers.— Editor. 


A LETTER TO THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 
Respected Fellow Laborer : 


Earnest and faithful in your vocation, you cannot but sym- 
pathize with me in what is really your own cause, as well as 
mine. If any body sees and feels ‘the need of family reform, 
the teacher does. “Get the homes right, and how easy it will be 
to keep the schools right. Therefore ‘With confidence and hope | 
seek your coperation. A “ Proposition to Parents ” has late- 
ly been presented by myself through the public prints. As 
possibly it may not have come under your notice, it may be 
well to say, that it is endorsed by the names of Ex-Governors 
Briggs and Boutwell, of Hon. H. W. Cushman, Hon. N. P. 
Banks, Jr., and Hon. Amasa Walker, and of Rev. Drs. Blag- 
den and Braman. A brief extract will give the gist of the 
matter. In respect to the exceeding and general ignorance 
and neglect of a judicious home srw it is remarked : 
‘* Surely there is not so wide, and deep, and dark an abyss of de- 
ficiency in any one great human interest as in this! Who will 
not say that ‘there should be an awakening to the subject ? 
What thoughtful parent will not be ready for at least an en- 
deavor at reform? And, now, to this end, why shall not a few 
easy steps be taken at once? The long winter, with its leisure 
evenings, is at hand. They cannot possibly be occupied with 
any one subject of more vital importance than this. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that there be meetings of parents in school- 
houses, halls bonne vestries once a week or fortnight, according 
to convenience. Here let the subject of domestic education, in 
all its esi aspects, be discussed. Let facts be presented, 
methods proposed, objections made, questions asked, and an- 
swers given. Let these matters be put into definite propositions 
a after another, let them be considered in distinct and regu- 
lar detail, and there will be a clearness of idea, and an abun- 
dance of practical suggestions, and a deep and growing inter- 
est unimagined before. If school teachers in their associations 
and institutes, enlighten and stimulate each other by mutual 
interest and discussion, why should not the more convenient 
and unexpensive institute of family teachers be also held and 
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do a similar good? The proposition is now addressed to parents 
generally ; but school committees, teachers, and leading indi- 
viduals are earnestly requested to take at once an active part 
towards carrying it into effect.” 

Now the hope is, that in the school districts where this prop- 
osition is read, there are those ready at once to move in the 
matter and take a lead. It i is, however, apprehended that the 
commencement at least, and indeed the final success, will de- 
pend in many cases on the activity of the teacher. No un- 
pleasing obtrusion of himself on others is here counselled ; still, 
if nobody else stirs, itis altogether proper for him to put things 
in motion. With energy, perseverance, and modesty withal, 
he can make a promising beginning. 

Many might be able to operate judiciously and successfully 
without any advice; but as some are comparatively young 
and inexperienced, I may be indulged in offering a few prac- 
tical hints. The lack of space here, will, I trust, excuse any 
ungracious abruptness of style. 

Well, you wish to procure a meeting of parents, and start the 
enterprise. Judgment should be used in the incipient steps. 
First confer with that one particular individual of true respec- 
tability who is most likely to sympathize in the undertaking 
and engage init. Next, seek another as nearly of the same 
character as may be, and so on. Secure the most influential, 
as well as the readiest, and it will aid you much to be able to 
eay that such and such ones think well of the plan, and are 
going to attend the meeting. However, be not discouraged if 
those considered the most intelligent and respectable do not at 
once concur. Such men are sometimes much engaged in busi- 
ness, and have not time to consider, or are constitutionally 
opposed to the new and untried, though it may seem plausible. 
Take the best, then, you can get; the more weighty and slow 
will at length come along. Have your place and time of meet- 
ing appointed. If you cannot get more than two to say they 
will attend, nevertheless appoint. Then mention the matter to 
your scholars, and in such a way as to excite some curiosity. 
Through them send earnest invitations to their parents, as you 
may not have been able personally to invite all. At this first 
meeting you will of course make some general arrangements 
and get under way. Now for the future. How shall an inter- 
est be excited and kept up? In the first place the secretary 
should be the most competent person available, as alertness and 
faithfulness on his part will contribute much to success. Some- 
thing will depend on the character of the questions to be dis- 
cussed. Let the first be such as bear on the relation of home 
and the discipline there, to the school and its discipline. These 
will! be of immediate and practical application. . Afterward 
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there may be those appertaining primarily and mostly to pa- 
rents and children at home ; these, however, will have an indi- 
rect and important bearing on the school. | 

At each meeting let the question for the next be given out. 
Have the older pupils write what they think about it; give their 
experience, or make some query on the point. There will be 
brought out from some of these young minds truly judicious 
remarks, and withal, now and then singular and instructive ex- 
periences. The communication need not be long or labored ; 
but as easy a matter at first as possible. Let it be anony- 
mous, that there be no shrinking on account of exposure, and 
that there be greater freedom of expression. Perhaps the 
little ones, not yet able to write, might say something worth 
your penning down. A trivial circumstance related by a 
child might convey much instruction, and would interest 
and sometimes most pathetically touch a whole audience. 
As to this writing, 1 have in my own memory a most perti- 
nent illustration. Some twenty years ago I passed a part 
of a forenoon in the young ladies’ school of Jacob Abbott, 
of Rollo and Franconia book fame. A certain weekly exercise 
happened at the time. A question was given, new and unan- 
ticipated, to be written on at once. But a very few minutes 
were allowed for the purpose. Minds and fingers had to move 
fast. At the end of the time the papers were gathered in and 
immediately read before the whole school. The question was 
something like this. What methods should an older sister 
adopt with a child left in her charge, in the absence of the 
parent? It was marvellous how much that was really original, 
entertaining and instructive, those thirty or forty young heads 
could produce, when thus put to the pen. The reading out 
made a smiling, laughing pastime. . 

But to our own plan. ‘The time allotted for the questions 
might be protracted according to circumstances. ‘The answers 
should be returned in sufficient season to be carefully looked 
over that nothing offensive be offered to the public ear. Let 
the best of these be read at the meeting. The scholars would 
of course be invited to attend; and from various motives almost 
the whole school will wish to come. This interest of the chil- 
dren will tend to excite the parents and make them more sure 
to come out. Besides, why should not they understand how to 
educate ? having such frequent care of, and great influence 
over, younger brothers and sisters. 

Parents, and others at home, too diffiident for speech aloud, 
could also send in contributions. From some retired female 
school teacher, or well educated matron, there would no doubt 
be most excellent communications. The interest would be en- 
hanced by the anonymous method, occasioning the wonder 
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whether this person did not write a certain piece ; guesses that 
that did, or absolute knowings that it came from another. It 
will be well to intermingle extemporancous suggestions, as valu- 
able thoughts might be excited by the reading, which if not 
uttered in that connection, would not be uttered at all. Indeed, 
the reading of the papers will be the most easy way of opening 
the occasion. The diffidence and backwardness of getting un- 
der way so frequently experienced, would be avoided; as the 
writings would occupy attention, with brief remarks, perhaps 
between, till there should start up earnest and more lengthened 
speech. ‘The discussion had better come as near to the form of 
conversation as possible. If the speaker must rise from his 
seat and ceremoniously address the chairman, he might shrink 
from the formality and think that he “ cannot get up and make 
aspeech.” If the sitting posture should be kept, some of the 
ladies might be emboldened to dispense their modest oral gifts. 
If the meeting is large, however, and in a hall or vestry, the 
circumstances of the occasion and the usages of the place 
might make a difference. 

Withal, in a long evening a recess of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes would not be time lost. A change of posture will be 
agreeable. There will be a word with this, and a nod to that 
quaintance ; a crossing from side to side, a shaking of hand 
and a more promiscuous interchange of sentiments on the topic 
and the exercises of the evening. Thus, indeed, there will be a 
pretty little fragment of a soiree, all of a buzz, helping on, 
nevertheless, this one central cause. Still further, let singing 
be intermingled, especially in any occasional lapse to dulness. 
Let there be at least a parting song. Now as to the advan- 
tages, a word more may be said as an encouragement to the 
work. The effect on parents cannot but be most salutary. Very 
many have scarcely thought of the moral connection between 
themselves and their children, and especially between the home 
and the school. By the questions discussed, this connection 
would be perceived ; the evils which now hinder the progress of 
the school would be clearly traced home ; and the perverseness 
which there so annoys parents would be found most often to 
originate with themselves. Let an interest be only excited, and 
the discipline of the family and the school would become the 
frequent topic of profitable conversation at home. Children, 
with the rest, would give their views, and this with abundant 
narrations of incident, for childhood is narrative as well as old 
age. Circumstances which had seemed without significancy, 
will be brought up and assume consequence ; their moral bear- 
ing will be discerned, felt, and acted on, as never before. Thus, 
home will become an active and profitable sub-institute of edu- 
cation. Indeed, quite a small child might have something to 
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say, and the father come charged with his infantile wisdom. 
Many a husband, moreover, might be prepared with a speech, 
the elements of which were gathered from the wise conversa- 
tion of his modest partner. 

Now, as to the school; the feelings and habits there, will be 
essentially affected. A great deal of trouble arises from mutual 
misconceptions, and these remaining unexplained and unrecon- 
ciled. The master is inexperienced, it may be; he does not 
understand boy nature, and cannot adapt himself to it ; at least 
the boy character in that place. This writing on a specific 
question, will afford an opportunity for some crotchety boy to 
tell what he thinks about it; or for some really sensible little 
fellow to give his grave opinion. ‘The exact knowledge how 
certain methods of action or of utterance strike the scholars, 
will be of exceeding use. Excellent, obedient youth often 
make remarks to others which, could they have been heard by 
the teacher, would have occasioned a most favorable change 
in the method of procedure. One great difficulty with youth 
and their instructors is the ungenial distance which too often 
exists between them. There is sometimes a deep and settled 
antagonism. ‘The strife is perpetually which party shall get the 
better of the other. Now, by these agreeable gatherings there 
will incidentally come out mutual explanations, and consequently 
a breaking up of antagonisms. In the prevalent good hu- 
mor of the occasion, there could hardly but be a softening of 
asperities, generally. The teacher will have opportunity to 
show a side of his character which he could not, or imagined he 
could not exhibit at school; so that the pupil may go from the 
meeting, saying “I didn’t know he was that sort of man, I 
should have thought better of himif I had.” Again, there is 
sometimes a sort of antagonism between parents and children; 
at least, a separation of interest, which ought not to be. No 
wonder that the boys should steal away by themselves and have 
their rough and rowdy thrusts and tumbles, and their funny 
but debasing vulgarities, when there is a conflict, evening after 
evening, as to where the children shall go, or what they shall 
do; and the latter finally go and do as they please; or when 
the two parties betake themselves in entirely different direc- 
tions, and have no interest in each other at all. These home 
habits, of course, must seriously affect the school. ‘These meet- 
ings will bring parents and children together, for one evening 
in the week at least, and then and there will be influences tend- 
ing to keep them together as neverbefore. Other advantages 
might be mentioned, but thus much will suffice. 

Finally; is there any doubt that such a gathering, rightly 
managed, would be looked forward to with pleasant anticipa- 
tions? Would not the evening be a sort of weekly treat, 
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welcome both to old and young? Try the experiment, my 
friend, for one winter at least, I beseech you, and see 
what it shall amount to. If your school is half through, 
no matter; if you have but a month to stay, or even a fort- 
night, get the, enterprise under way; do what you can. 
Some choice spirits will, it is hoped, carry on the work after 
your departure. Perhaps some teacher, a native of the 
neighborhood, having closed his winter school, and come home, 
‘may take hold in your place; and you, returning to your more 
permanent abode, may take up the work there, which another 
has left, or you may commence anew. If you are not inclined 
precisely to the course here suggested, take any other which 
commends itself to your mind. Do not be prevented or in the 
least discouraged by any fewness of numbers. If not more than 
half a dozen families shall statedly meet, good will be done. 
The interest kindled in:them, may perhaps burst through the 
whole district in the course of another winter; and if you shall 
not be there to see the result, others will be, and to remember 
you with hearty thanks, as will also, 
Yours, with truest respect, 


WarrREN Burton. 
Boston, Dec. 15th, 1853. 


To aid in the outset, the following questions are respectfully 
submitted for discussion at the meetings proposed in the letter 
to the Teacher. W. B. 


1. What is the best way to bring about mutual understand- 
ing and codperation between teachers and parents, having due 
regard to the convenience of time and place ? 

2. ‘To what extent are the morals of the school formed at 
home ? 

3. How much should parents depend on school teachers to 
correct the bad dispositions and habits of their children ? 

4. If a child is punished at school, and complains of bad 
treatment or injustice, what should the parent do ? 

5. What effect has the conversation at home, as to the in- 
fluence of the teacher, and the welfare of the school ? 

6. Should corporal punishment ever be used either at home 
or at school? If so, on what occasions ? 

7 What should be the frame of mind as manifested by ges- 
ture, countenance, voice and tone, in punishing a child at home, 
or a scholar at school ? 

8. Where, and how, should children, the older as well as 
the younger, spend their evenings ? 

9. Are children entirely safe, as long as they associate with 
any vicious companions ? 
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1¢. What should be done by parents in relation to the 
vicious children of their neighbors ? 

11. What combined and social movement could be entered 
on to effect juvenile reform ? 

12. What should be done with an exceedingly perverse and 
apparently irreclaimable child at home ? 

13. What should be done with an apparently irreclaimable 
scholar at school ? 

14. What is the duty of School Committees in respect to 
scholars excessively bad and unmanageable ? 

15. How shall delicacy of feeling be cultivated and propriety 
of conduct be maintained between the sexes at school ? 

16. At what age should a child be first sent to a Public 
School ? 

17. What is the best way of treating a passionate child ? 

18. What the best way of dealing with an untruthful child ? 

19. Is sufficient attention paid to the manners, either at 
home or at school ? 

20. What effect has the early culture of Christian benevo- 
lence toward producing habitual politeness and true refinement 
of manners ? 


OPENING ADDRESS OF MR. WELLS, 
BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION, AT 
THEIR LATE MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL. 


Fellow Teachers :—The annual meeting of this Association 
affords a fit occasion for taking a general survey of our position 
and prospects; and I trust the exercises in which we are here 
to engage, will furnish us with renewed strength, and courage, 
and zeal, for the duties that are still before us. 

If there is a portion of the world in which the blessings of 
free and universal education are more fully enjoyed than in any 
other, I trust we may say, without boasting, that place is Mas- 
sachusetts. 

If the history of the world furnishes a period in which teach- 
ers have held the position and exerted the influence to which 
their intrinsic merits entitle them, that day is our day. Per- 
haps our greatest danger results from our elevation and the 
confidence that is reposed in us. 

We ask our Legislature for three hundred dollars a year, to 
aid in extending the usefulness of our Association, and it is 
promptly granted, fora period extending five years into the 


fature. Our brethren of every other State in the Union, 
29 
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would make the same request in vain. And yet there is at 
least one other State, in which the teachers themselves con- 
tribute and expend more money in advancing the cause of 
popular instruction, than the teachers of Massachusetts. 

I say not this to cast reflections upon the teachers of our own 
State. Pecuniary sacrifices do not always indicate the amount 
of a teacher’s usefulness. 

Nor will I stop to inquire whether our Association would 
have met the expense of sending an agent through the State, 
if the circumstances had required it, as the Association in Ohio 
has done. Itis enough for us, that the Board of Education 
has relieved us of this ‘responsibility. But I must be permitted 
to say that the zeal of Ohio teachers in attending the meetings 
of their Association from distant portions of the ‘State, and the 
interest that is so extensively manifested by them in the success 
of their Teachers’ Paper, are worthy of the imitation of teach- 
ers in Massachusetts. 

Fellow Teachers, this is a time for self-examination. Are we 
truly worthy of the confidence we have secured? Do we make 
the most of the faculties with which we are endowed, and the 
opportunities which we enjoy ? 

borieus as the teacher’s life usually is, it must be con- 
fessed, that the circumstances in which many teachers are 
placed, have a strong and natural tendency to induce in them 
habits of indolence. 

After a teacher has once gone thoroughly through the princi- 
ples of a science, he is in danger of feeling that in conducting 
successive classes over the same ground, no new preparation is 
required, and no new effort is to be put forth. 

‘Thus teaching often becomes a mere mechanical repetition of 
what has been: done many times before—a practice as ruinous 
to the mental habits of the teacher, as it is to the interests of 
the pupil. Here we find an explanation of the gradual deteri- 
oration of so many teachers, who fail to meet the expectations 
that are raised by their earlier and more brilliant efforts. 

It would be interesting to know how many of the teachers of 
Massachusetts are fairly embraced in the class of those whose 
highest efforts amount to little more than a repetition of them- 
selves. And it would, perhaps, be still more interesting to 
know how many of this class belong also to the class of those 
who are accustomed to complain of the laborious life of the 
teacher. 

Another evil, of kindred nature, connected with our present 
system, is one for which teachers are themselves less_responsi- 
ble. The labors of many teachers, if faithful in the discharge 
of their duties, are so constant and arduous during the day, 
that they have no strength left, at the close of school hours, 
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either for personal improvement, or for a review of lessons to 
be heard on the following day. ‘This is an evil which calls 
loudly upon the friends of education for correction; and the 
highest function of the teacher can never be fully developed, 
till the object is accomplished. 

One of the principal sourceg of this evil, is to be found in 
the large number of pupils in our schools, in proportion to the 
number of teachers. ‘There are many respectable schools in 
Massachusetts, in which the number of pupils is as great as 60 
or 70, and even 80 or 90, for each teacher. 

The injurious influence of this system upon the pupils of a 
school, is quite as serious as that which affects the teacher. 
One teacher may lecture to a school of 90 or of 500 pupils; 
but in most branches, this is a poor kind of instruction. The 
pupil’s mind must be active during recitation hours, not pas- 
sive. Ile must recite his lessons personally, and not by proay. 
For a single teacher to attempt any thing like thoroughness, in 
the instruction of a school of sixty or seventy pupils, is prepos- 
terous in the extreme. 

But this is not a time to enter upon a discussion of these 
questions, and I therefore close by congratulating the Associa- 
tion upon the favorable auspices under which we are assembled. 

The future was never more full of bright promise to us than 
now; and I trust that after a little gentle rocking in the * Old 
Cradle of Liberty,” our Association will go forth with renewed 
strength and vigor, and do better service than ever before in 
the great cause to which our lives are devoted. 





SPEECH OF MR. PHILBRICK 


BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS” ASSOCIATION AT 
THEIR LATE MEETING. 


I am happy to meet the teachers of Massachusetis on this 
occasion. ‘Though no longer a citizen of this Commonwealth, or 
a member of this Association, yet I cannot but feel that, on the 
ground of professional sympathies, of common pursuits, of inti- 
mate acquaintance, and of similarity of hopes and aspirations, 
I may be permitted still to “claim kindred” here and have 
my “claim allowed.’’ You will still, I trust, permit me to 
address you as brethren, for although our fields of labor are no 
longer in the same State, our personal relations remain un- 
changed, and we still belong to the same professional fraternity. 
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During the past: year, Mr. President, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to view the educational aspects of your State, from the 
position of the * outsiders ;” and allow me here to assure you 
that she stands on a noble eminence. It is a fact that she en- 
joys the enviable distinction of making more liberal provision 
for the free education of all her children than any other State 
in the Union. Her annual expenditure of a million of dollars, 
raised by voluntary taxation, for the support of free schools, 
challenges the admiration of the whole civilized world. Her 
stubborn soil has, indeed, become the very garden of free 
schools. Your legislative enactments on the subject of popular 
education are quoted as the highest authority in every legis- 
lative hall in the land. 

What I have said of the State at large, is still more em- 
phatically true of the city of Boston. The action of her School 
Board in yonder City Hall, is felt more or less in all the cities 
and larger towns from this "Atlantic shore to the valley of the 
Mississippi. Educators make pilgrimages from afar to learn of 
her on this subject, as people came of old from the uttermost 
yarts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. She is the 
teacher’s Mecca, and she has a just right to be proud of this 
preéminence. ‘This she has grown to by a “ progressive in- 
. ¢rease of improvement ”’ brought i in by a succession of wise and 
far-seeing friends of popular education in a series of two hun- 
dred years. Her policy from the beginning has been, a ju- 
dicious liberality of expenditure. In this lies the grand secret 
of her success, and not in any peculiarity of system. The 
recent vote to increase the salaries of the teachers of the city 
proves that this policy is still maintained. It is only by imi- 
tating this line of policy that any city or State can build up a 
system of equal excellence. There was a time when the com- 
mon schools of Connecticut equalled, and perhaps surpassed 
those of Massachusetts in excellence and fame. Their systems 
were in the main the same, though her ample school fund gave 
to Connecticut the advantage, and for a time after its establish- 
ment, gave to her schools an efficiency elsewhere unknown. 
Such was her proud position when, a little more than thirty 
years ago, in an unlucky hour, some legislative “ architect of 
ruin,” procured the passage of an act making taxation for the 
support of schools no longer obligatory when the annual revenue 
from the fund should amount to the sum of $62,000. 

From that disastrous blow the schools of Connecticut have 
not yet recovered. Immediately they began to languish for 
want of adequate support. Then followed ‘the withdrawal from 
the common school of those children whose parents possessed 
the means of educating them in private schools. Thus the de- 
cline continued from one stage of descent to another, till the 
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year 1838, when the Board of Education was created and Hon. 
Henry Barnard appointed Secretary; since that time there 
has been a gradual improvement, and I am happy to say that 
there is now good reason to believe that Connecticut is in a fair 
way to recover her former high position in respect to popular 
eflucation. 

She certainly possesses very favorable conditions for an 
efficient system of public instruction. Her population is homo- 
geneous, of Puritan descent, and it is much concentrated in 
villages making it practicable to introduce extensively the 
graded system. She has a large school fund, yielding an an- 
nual revenue of $140,000, besides town deposits and local 
funds yielding $40,000 more. She is the wealthiest State in 
the Union, in proportion to her population, so that a tax of one 
mill on a dollar would yield a revenue of $500,000. This, 
added to the income of her funds, would give to each child in the 
State, of school age, more than $4 a year. ‘The remarkable 
business enterprise of her population is an element not to be 
overlooked. Connecticut men make thorough work of whatever 
they undertake in earnest. Wherever they have entered into 
this school reform, they have carried their business spirit. 
They do not stop at half-way measures. Already in several of 
her cities and larger towns, the work of improvement has made 
a good degree of | progress. Schools of which any State might 
well be proud, are now in operation in New London, W aterbury, 
Norwalk, Stamford, Rockville, New Britain, and especially im 
the cities of Hartford and New Haven. The city of Hartford 
can boast of a free public High School, supported by tax on 
property, which, 1 think, may safely challenge comparison with 
any similar institution in New England. ‘The same may be 
said of some of her noble Grammar Schools. 

The flourishing and beautiful city of New Haven, though 
more tardy than her rival sister, in entering upon the reform of 
her schools, has at length embarked in the praiseworthy enter- 
prise, with a spirit which promises to distance all competitors. 
She has within the past year organized and put into operation a 
Grammar School, containing upwards of 500 pupils. This 
school may justly be regarded as a model school. It reflects 
honor not only upon the city which it adorns and blesses, but 
upon the whole State. Its principal room, designed to ac- 
commodate 150 pupils, and provided with class rooms attached, 
surpasses, in taste, elegance, and convenience, all the school- 
rooms I have ever seen, whether here in Boston or elsewhere. 
This is her first step. At a recent meeting of her citizens a 
tax was voted unanimously to erect two more houses of the 
same class. But the Committee of New Haven were too wise 
to be deluded with the notion that a good school-house could 
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keep school. They sought diligently for an accomplished Prin- 
cipal, and when they found one, had the good sense to offer him 
sufficient salary to secure his services. Probably the time is 
not distant when New Haven will have a High School of the 
first class, and a superintendent of her schools. 

It affords me pleasure also to assure you, Mr. President, anf 
the members of this association, that the people of Connecticut, 
are not alone stirring in this work. Some of the teachers have 
given ample evidence that they do not belong to the class of 
‘hibernating animals.” At the recent meeting of the State 
Association at Middletown, there were present, on the first day, 
nearly sixty teachers, representing every county in the State, 
as well as every grade and description of educational insti- 
tutions, including all the colleges in the State, and this too, in 
the very teeth of such a rain storm as had not occurred within 
the ‘“ memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 

The teachers of Connecticut have made arrangements to pub- 
lish hereafter, in a modified form, the Common School Journal 
which has been so long and so ably conducted by its present 
distinguished editor, the Superintendent of Schools. The first 
number under this arrangement will be issued on the first of 
January, and the sum of $400 has been pledged by individual 
teachers to supply any deficiency in the means of supporting it 
the first year. We do not propose, however, by this movement 
in favor of home products, to dispense with light from abroad. 
All live teachers will want not only the Journal of their own 
State, but at least one more. We hope to increase the demand 
for the ‘‘ Massachusetts Teacher” in the “ Land of Steady 
Habits.” 

Our Normal School, which was commenced as an experiment, 
was at the last session of the Legislature placed on a permanent 
basis by the appropriation of $4000 a year for five years. Al- 
ready upwards of 600 pupils have enjoyed, for a longer or shorter 
period, the advantages of the instruction and training which it 
affords. The excellent and distinguished Governor of the State, 
Thomas H. Seymour, has, during the’ past year, given it his 
cordial support, and has just now made a donation to it, to be 
expended in prizes for the encouragement of its pupils. 

Our State Superintendent of Schools, Hon. Henry Barnard, 
is laboring in the cause with zeal, energy and efficiency, and he 
has now to cheer him on in his work the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the fruits of his persevering efforts. These are some of the 
facts, Mr. President, which encourage us in Connecticut. We 
believe the ‘ good time is coming.” We intend to do what we 
can to hasten it. Let us all do what we can to elevate and im- 
prove the profession of teaching, for that is essential to the prog- 
ress of education. A stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
Let us never cease to repeat, As is the teacher, so is the school. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Ninth Annual Session of this Association was held in 
Boston, Nov. 21st and 22d, 1853. 


MONDAY, P. M. 


At 3 o’clock the Association assembled in the Hall of the 
Lowell Institute, and was called to order by the President, Mr. 
William H. Wells, of Newburyport. 

The Records of the last meeting were read by the Secretary. 
Mr. Stearns of Boston, Treasurer of the Association, presented 
his annual report of the State of the Finances, and Messrs. 
Case of Newburyport, King of Lynn, and Thayer of Boston, 
were appointed a Committee to audit said Report. 

The Reports of Committees being in order, Mr. Vaill of Salem, 
from the Committee appointed to revise the Constitution and to 


report a set of Special Rules, in the absence of the Chairman, 
presented the following : — 


The Committee, appointed at the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, to revise the Consti- 
tution and propose By-Laws for the same, having attended to 


the duty assigned them, respectfully ask leave to submit the 
following ' 


REPORT. 

Your Committee would recommend the amendment of two 
Articles of the Constitution, viz., Articles II and VI. 

They would respectfully propose that the words SrcTIon 
First be inserted in Article IT before the words ‘* Any practi- 
cal male teacher;” and that the following additional sections 
be added to said Article, viz. : — 

Section 2d. Any person having become a member of this 
Association, shall retain membership during good behavior, or 
until such person shall have received an honorable discharge. 

Section dd. All practical female Teachers in this Common- 
wealth who shall attend the meetings shall be considered hono- 
rary members of the Association.. Your Committee would also 
recommend that Article VI be amended by omitting the words 
“with the President and Secretaries.”’ The Article would 
then read as follows: Article VI. The officers of this Associ- 
ation shall be a President, fourteen Vice Presidents, a Treas- 
urer, a Recording and a Corresponding Secretary, and twelve 
Counsellors, who shall constitute a Board of Directors. These 
officers shall be elected by ballot atthe annual meeting: which 


it is believed expresses in fewer words the substance of said 
Article. | 
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Your Committee would further recommend the adoption of 
the following By-Laws and Regulations : — 

1st. The Meetings of the Association shall be opened with 
prayer. 

2d. Immediately after the opening of the meeting, the Secre- 
tary, at the direction of the President, shall read “the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws—together with ‘the Record of the last 
Annual Meeting and of any subsequent Meetings. 

8d. After the reading of the Record, ‘arrangements shall be 
made for the choice of Officers— either by appointment of a 
Committee of Nomination from the Chair, or in such other way 
as the Meeting may determine; and said choice shall take 
place on the opening of the second day’s session. 

4th. The next business shall be to hear and act on Reports 
from the Treasurer and various Committees ; also to appoint the 
usual Committees for the ensuing year. 

5th. As long as the Annual Meeting of the Association is 
held on Thanksgiving week, the hour for opening the first ses- 
sion shall be 2 1-2 0 "clock, P. M., precisely. 

6th. The first Lecture shall be delivered 6 1-20 *celock, P.M. 

Tth. Not more than two Lectures nor more than two Essays, 
excepting Essays for Prizes, shall be read at the same meeting, 
at such hours as the Board of Directors shall name in the Cir- 
cular, provided it does not conflict with the arrangement es- 
tablished by the By-Laws. 

8th. In the discussions, the subjects named in the Circular 
shall always take precedence of others, unless it be otherwise 
ordered by a vote of the Meeting. 

9th. No person shall speak more than ten minutes at one 
time, nor more than once on the same subject unless by leave 
of the Chair for the purpose of explanation, or unless no other 
person wish to take the floor. 

10th. Cases not especially provided for in these Regulations, 
shall be settled by the Chair, subject to appeal, according to 
Parliamentary usage. 

11th. ‘The Business and Topics for consideration at the An- 
nual meeting, shall be briefly stated in the Circular giving notice 
of the same. . 

12th. At any time during the session of the Association, it 
shall be in order for any member to bring forward any subject 
for discussion or action, provided it be done without trespassing 
on the By-Laws, or conflicting with the course of business es- 
tablished, thereby. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

The Report of the Committee was accepted. 

Rev. Mr. Peirce, of Waltham, called up the motion which 
he made at the last annual meeting, to strike the word male 
from the 2d Article of the Constitution, so that female teach- 
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ers may become members of the Association. After some dis- 
cussion, it was voted, 20 to 15, to lay the subject upon the 
table. Mr. Peirce then renewed his motion, which will be in 
order for discussion at the next annual meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Frost, of Waltham, the By-Laws offered by 
the Committee were taken up for discussion, and it was voted 
that they be considered and passed upon separately. ‘The sev- 
enth and tenth Articles were rejected, and the rest were adopted. 
A motion to reconsider the vote in regard to the sixth Article, 
after some discussion, on motion of Mr. Newcomb, of North 
Chelsea, was indefinitely postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, it was voted to adopt as a whole, 
all the By-Laws which had been separately adopted. 

A Committee of thirteen, one from each County, was ap- 
pointed to nominate a list of officers for the ensuing year, as 
follows: Messrs. Hagar of Norfolk, Stearns of Suffolk, Walton 
of Essex, Mansfield of Middlesex, Pitkin of Bristol, Gardner 
of Nantucket and Dukes, Rowe of Hampden, Parish for Hamp- 
shire, Russell for Barnstable, Bruce of Franklin, Capron of 
Worcester, Jenks of Plymouth, and Hammond for Berkshire. 

Mr. Kneeland, of Dorchester, from the Committee on Di- 
ploma, Seal, and Certificate of Membership, reported that the 
action of said Committee was incomplete so far as regarded the 
Seal and Certificate, but that a design suitable for a Diploma 
had been agreed upon. The Committee were granted further 
time for their report. 

The Committee on Claims reported that no definite action 
had been taken. Messrs. Wells,and Parish were added to 
said Committee. 

The Committee on Publication of Transactions reported that 
there had been but a limited sale of the first volume of the 
Transactions, and requested instructions. The subject was re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for 1854. 

The Committee appointed to petition the Legislature for pe- 
cuniary aid to the Association, reported that the State had 
granted for the purpose, $500 per annum, for five years. 

The Association then adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Association met in Faneuil Hall. The meeting was 


ne at 7 1-2 o’clock with prayer from Rey. Lyman Beecher, 
D , 


After an address by the President, Mr. Wells of Newbury- 
port, [see page 17,] a lecture was delivered by Professor Cal- 
vin E. Stowe, of Andover. Subject,—‘‘ The Use of the Bible 
in a Course of Elementary Instruction.” 
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On motion of Mr. Newcomb, it was voted that the Commitiee 
on Nomination of Officers, report in print. 
Adjourned. 


SESSION OF TUESDAY. 


The Association assembled in the Hall of the Lowell Insti- 
tute. 

The meeting was called to order at 9 o’clock, the President in 
the Chair. The exercises were opened with prayer from Rev. 
Mr. Peirce of Waltham. 

Mr. Peirce introduced a motion to the effect that the Consti- 
tution be so amended as to provide that the Directors be not 
obliged to give notice of the exact time of holding the annual 
meetings a year beforehand. The motion was entered upon 
the Records, to be acted upon at the next meeting. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, in the Chair. The President ad- 
dressed the Association in behalf of the ‘ Massachusetts 
Teacher.” 

On motion of Mr. Putnam, of Boston, it was voted that the 
report of the Committee on the Revision of the Constitution be 
so far amended as to insert the office of Treasurer among the 
offices of the Association. 

Messrs. W. D. Swan of Boston, Kneeland of Dorchester, Ham- 


mond of Monson, Peirce of Waltham, and Parish of Spring- 
field, were appointed a Committee to nominate a Board of Ed- 
itors for the ‘* Massachusetts Teacher” for the ensuing year. 
On motion of Mr. gy be Boston, the subject of “ The 
c 


Self-Reporting System of School Discipline” was taken up for 
discussion. « ‘The subject was debated at length, Messrs. Frost 
of Waltham, Snow of Dorchester, Parish of Springfield, Knee- 
land of Dorchester, Hammond of Groton, Smith of Cambridge, 
Hagar of West Roxbury, Leland of Newton, Newcomb of 
North Chelsea, Peirce of Waltham, Walton of Lawrence, and 
Jacob Batchelder of Lynn, advocating the system ; and Messrs. 
Swan of Boston, Northend of Salem, Hubbard of Beverly, 
. Wells of Newburyport, Chute of Lynnfield, Thayer of Bos- 
ton, and Bunker of Nantucket, opposing it. Mr. Rowe, of 
Westfield, occupied the Chair during the latter part of the 
debate. The subject was laid on the table. 

The President in the Chair, the nomination of Editors for 
the “ 'l'eacher”’ was transferred from the Special Committee on 
the subject, to the Board of Directors for 1854. 

Mr. Parish, of Springfield, from the Committee on Prize 
Essays, reported that the Essay on “* Whispering,’ bearig the 
initials L. M. N. was considered by the Committee of award, 
as worthy the prize of twenty dollars. [This Essay ‘was by 
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Mr. Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge, and may be found on 
page 1 of this number of the Teacher.—Ep.] The Com- 
mittee further reported that no Essay on the subjects presented 
for the consideration of the lady teachers of the State was 
deemed worthy of a prize. 

The whole number of Essays was six. The Committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Parish of Springfield, George Allen, Jr., of 
Boston, and E. 8. Stearns of West Newton. Their report 
was unanimous. , 

Voted, to refer the successful Essay to the Board of Editors 
for the “ Teacher.” 

The meeting was then adjourned to half past two o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the appointed hour, the Association met and was called 
to order by Mr. Newcomb, of Chelsea. 

Mr. Hagar, of Roxbury, Chairman of the Committee on Nom- 
ination of Officers for the ensuing year, reported the following 
list : 

Josiah A. Stearns, of Boston, President. 

Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford; D. 8. Rowe, of West- 
field ; George A. Walton, of Lawrence ; George Newcomb, of 
North Chelsea; Caleb Emery, of Boston; Eben 8. Stearns, of 
West Newton; C. C. Chase, of Lowell ; Samuel W. King, of 
Lynn; D.°B. Hagar, of West Roxbury; F. N. Blake, of 
Edzartown; John F. Emerson, of New Bedford; Charles 
EK. Bruee, of Northfield; C. B.. Metcalf, of Worcester; Lor- 
ing Lothrop, of Boston, Vice Presidents. 

Elbridge Smith, of Cambridge, Corresponding Secretary. 

Charles J. Capen, of Dedham, Recording Secretary. 

Benjamin W. Putnam, of Boston, Treasurer. 

Charles Northend, of Salem; Daniel Mansfield, of Cam- 
bridge ; J. P. Cowles, of Ipswich ; John Batchelder, of Lynn ; 
Ebenezer Hervey, of New Bedford; George Allen, Jr., of 
Boston; James M. Lassell, of Cambridge; A. M. Gay, of 
Charlestown; John Kneeland, of Dorchester; Gideon F. 
Thayer, of Boston; N. T. Allen, of West Newton; B. F. 
Tweed, of South Reading, Counsellors. 

Messrs. Thayer, of Boston, and Northend, of Danvers, de- 
clined the nomination, and the report was recommitted with in- 
structions to fill the vacancies. The Committee nominated 
Messrs. Charles Hammond, of Groton, and George Capron, of 
Worcester. 

The Association then proceeded to the choice of Officers. 
Messrs. Thayer, of Boston, and Walton, of Lawrence, were 
appointed a Committee to collect, sort and count the votes. 
They reported the nominees of the Committee as chosen. 
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Mr. J. D. Philbrick, Principal of the Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn., addressed the meeting by request. [Mr. Phil- 
brick’s speech may be found on page 19 of this number of the 
** Teacher.” ] 

Mr. Wells, on resigning the Chair to his successor, Mr. 
Josiah A. Stearns, of Boston, addressed the Association in elo- 
quent and appropriate terms. 

Mr. Stearns also ably addressed the meeting, on taking the 
Chair as President for the ensuing year. 

Mr. C. ©. Chase, of Lowell, was then introduced as Lec- 
turer for the afternoon. Mr. Chase announced as his subject, 
** The Kind of School Government demanded by our Free In- 
stitutions.” 

The Committee to whom had been referred the subject of 
reimbursing certain gentlemen for pecuniary sacrifices in behalf 
of the Massachusetts Teacher, reported in favor of leaving the 
matter to the Board of Directors, with full powers, and with 
instructions to take immediate action in the premises, and 
report the details to the Association. Their report was ac- 
cepted. 

A paper entitled ‘ Proposition to Parents’? was presented to 
the Association for their consideration, by the author, Rev. 
Warren Burton. It was referred to the Board of Local Edit- 
ors of the ‘Teacher,’ with directions to publish if they should 
think proper. 

Mr. Wells made a motion to amend the Constitution, so that 
Honorary Members may be chosen, which will be in order at 
the next meeting. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Peirce, of Waltham, and 
Bunker, of Nantucket, and other gentlemen, on the subjects 
treated of by the Lecturer of the afternoon, after which, at 
a quarter past five, the Association adjourned to meet in the 
evening, at the Lecture Room of the New Music Hall. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order at half past seven o'clock, 
President Stearns in the Chair. The Throne of Grace was 
addressed by Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., then delivered a lecture on 
‘‘The Influence of the Emotions and Passions on Intellectual 
Culture and Development.” 

The Association passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wells for 
the faithful, able, and impartial manner in which he had presided 
over its deliberations, and for the active interest he had taken 
in its prosperity. 
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Mr. Walton offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously passed : — 

Itesolved, That the thanks of this Association be presented 

to the Lecturers who have addressed us on the present occa- 
sion ; to the editors and proprictors of newspapers for gratuitous 
notice of our meetings; to the several railroad companies for 
extra accommodations ; to the Lowell Institute for the use of their 
rooms ; to the City Government of Boston for the use of Faneuil 
Hall; and to those citizens especially who have so generously 
extended their hospitalities to the ladies in attendance upon the 
meetings of the Association ; also, 
— Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to 
the Editors of the Massachusetts Teacher for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties in the preparation of that highly import- 
ant publication. 

Mr. Smith, of Cambridge, offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That we earnestly invite the attention of the 
Teachers of Massachusetts to the claims of the State Associ- 
ation of Teachers, — that we solicit the active co-operation of 
the Professors in our colleges, and of the principal and subordi- 
nate teachers in our incorporated and private academies, in the 
important work of elevating the profession of teaching, and 
thereby improving the condition of our schoo!s,— that we regard 
“the annual mectings of the State Association as an important 
means of strengthening the bonds of professional friendship and 
of awakening professional enthusiasm. . 

The subject of the Massachusetts Teacher was then discussed, 
and the importance of sustaining it was enlarged upon by 
Messrs. Wells of Newburyport, Parish of Springfield, Rowe of 
Westfield, Hammond of Groton, Walton of Lawrence, Eaton of 
Andover, Smith of Cambridge, Capron of Worcester, Philbrick 
of Conn., Dillingham of Sandwich, Tower of Boston, and New- 
comb of North Chelsea. 

The Association then adjourned. The next meeting will be 
held in Northampton. 

N. B.—Writers of Prize Essays can have their productions 
returned to them, envelopes unopened, on application to Mr. 
Samuel Coolidge, Publisher of the ‘ Teacher, No 16 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. Several Essays of 1852 still remain in 
his hands. 

Cuas. J. CAPEN, 
See’y M. T. A, 
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MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tae Board of Directors met at the Boston Latin School, 
Bedford Street, Saturday, Dec. 10th, at 11-2 o'clock. All 
but three of the Board were present. 

Messrs Allen of Boston, Cowles of Ipswich, and Mansfield of 
Cambridge, were appointed a Committee to consider the subject 
of reimbursing gentlemen who were at pecuniary sacrifice in 
establishing the Massachusetts Teacher. ‘The Committee to 
report in detail at the next meeting of the Board. 

A Board of Editors for the ‘ Teacher” was then chosen by 
Bailot. [See opposite page 1 of this number. ] 

The Committee on Diploma, Seal, &c., were instructed to 
prepare a simple blank form of Certificate of Membership, and 
also to procure a seal as soon as practicable, and report at the 
next meeting of the Board. 

Voted, to offer Mr. Samuel Coolidge $125.00 for 500 bound 
volumes of the ‘Transactions. 

Messrs. Stearns, Capen, and Mansfield were appointed a 
Commitice to see what arrangements can be made to publish 
another volume of the Transactions. 

The same Committee were empowered to dispose of the 500 
copies of the first volume, should Mr. Coolidge accept the propo- 
‘sition. j 

The President was instructed to offer prizes for Essays, on 
the same terms as last year. 

The Board then adjourned to meet on the 2d Saturday in 
March, 1854. 

C. J. Caren, See’y. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep, Nov. 1, at Westfield, Mass., Miss Jane E. Avery, As- 
sistant ‘Teacher in the State Normal Schocl. 

This dispensation of Providence which has removed an able 
and a faithful teacher from the sphere of her earthly labors, 
demands something more than a passing notice. 

Miss Avery had been connected with the State Normal 
School in her native town, either as a pupil or teacher, during 
the last six or eight years. Entering it at a time when it was 
considered a doubtful experiment, she had grown up, as it were, 
imbibing the true spirit of the teacher. She early ‘schooled 
herself to look upon the work to which she had devoted her 
talents as one demanding, not simply high intellectual attain- 
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’ 
ments, but a noble and generous spirit. Accordingly, she di- 
rected her energies to that work with a full and just appreci- 
ation of a teacher’s duties and responsibilities. Naturally dis- 
trustful of her own powers, she did not rest satisfied with a 
superficial examination of any subject which came before her 
for investigation. Thus she learned to labor, and in her labor 
to find her reward. 

Three years since, she was appointed as a teacher in the 
school, and her labors in that capacity were continued till fail- 
ing health warned her to desist. 

“As a teacher, she was eminently successful from the first. 
Kind and gentle in her intercourse with pupils, she did not fail 
to inspire them with her own spirit. 

But this brief sketch would be imperfect were we to omit to 
day that she possessed “the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.” Miss Avery was a Christian; as not only the writer, 
but all who knew her can testify. 

And this, if we mistake not, was the secret of her success. 
Her consistent Christian life, and her holy example, carried 
with them an irresistible power. In that little circle —the 
female prayer meeting which found in her a faithful supporter 
— there is a void not easily filled; and the band of teachers of 
which she was a devoted member, has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments. 


Calmly as sinks the summer sun in the western sky, she went 
to her everlasting rest, leaving to us the consolation that our 
loss is her eternal gain, and also the assurance that she is reap- 
ing the rewards of a better life. 


B. 


For the Massachusetts Teacher. 


EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY. 


(Correspondence. ) 


By walking fourteen miles, over a muddy road, through 
drizzling rain, | arrived at Hackensack, a few minutes before 
the hour appointed for the ‘ Bergen County Teachers’ Insti- . 
tute’? to commence. This “ Institute’ is more properly an As- 
sociation of a few “ live teachers,” and other friends of popular 
education, who hold stated meetings from time to time, for the 
discussion of topics and questions relative to school instruction. 
After preliminaries of calling to order, reading minutes, &c., 
the Institute was addressed by the Rev. A. B. Winfield, with 
much energy and ability, on the importance of a State or na- 
tional system of uniform instruction. He argued that the true 
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idea of a republic, was that of one great family, and that wnity 
was the foundation. ‘That uniformity of instruction would pro- 
duce uniformity in feeling, as well as break up provincialisms, 
and give uniform, national, correct expressions ; thus rendering 
text-books and teachers permanent. 

Essays and debates followed. Spirit and earnestness char- 
acterized the proceedings. ‘The little spark of attachment to 
the cause, which I possess, was enkindled to a lively glow. 
All present seemed to receive new courage. When shall such 
meetings be held in every county, not only in New Jersey, but 
through the entire domain of this glorious republic ? 

Oct. 24, 1853. VILCAN. 





Tne Scnoot Hymn-Boox ; for Normal, High, and Grammar 
Schools. 


This book has been introduced into the Normal Schools 
of this State, and into many others of a different char- 
acter. Everywhere it has given perfect satisfaction. No 
compilation of Hymns speaks more for the poetic taste of the 
compiler, than this. It was necessary to exclude Hymns of a 
sectarian character, but it abounds in those which are expres- 
sive of the warm and grateful emotions of the heart, numbering 


many of the purest poetic utterances in our language. There 
is scarcely a poor Hymn in the whole collection. We learn 
that it has occasionally been used in one of our State Normal 
Schools, as a Reading Book. We would commend it as such to 
all schools, for there is no class of writings, as a general thing, 
so poorly read as Hymns, as many of our religious congrega- 
tions can testify. ‘Teachers in want of a book of this descrip- 
tion, will find this all they can desire. Published by Crosby 
Nichols & Co., Boston. 

In inserting the above notice, we feel that we are conferring 
a favor on such teachers, school trustees, and committees as 
have never examined this excellent collection. The compiler, 
for many years connected with public schools as a committee 
man, and intimately acquainted with their condition and wants, 
was induced to prepare this choice collection at the suggestion 
of some of our teachers, who had long felt the need of such a 
manual, and who knew the high reputation he enjoyed in our 
community, for extensive attainments in belles lettres, a delicate 
literary taste, and a truly catholic spirit. 

The publishers deserve much credit for the extremely neat 
and beautiful style in which it is “ got up,” and the low price 
at which they afford it. We venture to predict that no teacher 
will willingly set it aside after having once introduced it into 
his school. — Ed. 





